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THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA- 
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IV. Psychic conditions. The title "social conditions" might 
suggest itself, for here we deal almost wholly with the condi- 
tioning of social activities by each other; but the title chosen is, 
as will be seen, more accurately descriptive and more adequately 
inclusive as a designation for all that must be listed in this, 
section. 

More important than geographic or technic environment in 
determining the activities of an individual are the activities of 
the society into which he is born and in which he moves. Soci- 
eties by their activities determine the beliefs, desires, and motives 
of their individual members, and exceptional activities of indi- 
viduals have far-reaching effects upon the activities of their fel- 
lows. Thus do societies by virtue of this causal conditioning of 
activities by each other work out their evolution. Given activi- 
ties of leaders or of masses are the causes of similar activities 
on the part of additional individuals; moreover different activi- 
ties inhibit, modify, or promote each other. Religious beliefs 
affect economic practices, economic interests determine political 
theories, etc. Not only are all social phenomena socially caused 
but also all kinds of social phenomena are social causes. Every 
kind of social activity stands in this relationship at each pole, 
that is both as effect and cause. 

i. Kinds of conditioning social phenomena. From the facts 
just stated it follows that to classify the causes falling under this 
head by naming the kinds of psychic or social phenomena which 
play a part in the conditioning of other social phenomena, simi- 
lar to or different from themselves, would simply be to repeat 
the entire enumeration oi species of social activities given above 
under A. 

375 
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2. The conditions of psychic activity in general in their 
application to social phenomena. The relation between general 
psychology and sociology has been discussed in a previous ar- 
ticle. 23 Social phenomena are activities which prevail among 
a number of associates by reason of their association and which 
would have been impossible to them in isolation. As they are 
psychic activities the universal forms of psychic conditioning dis- 
covered by general psychology apply to them. 

The principles of general psychology are related to sociology 
much as the principles of chemistry are related to physiology. 
In an important sense the principles of chemistry are among the 
principles of physiology, the principles of physiology are among 
the principles of psychology, and the principles of psychology 
are among the principles of sociology. The general physio- 
logical and psychological principles and processes are alike taken 
for granted by sociology, and knowledge of them is obtained 
from the antecedent sciences of life. The principles of psychol- 
ogy are principles of all our conscious life, both individual and 
social, and as soon as worked out they become the common prop- 
erty of all the psychic sciences. They are true of all conscious 
life but not all the truth; sociology in pursuing the further truth 
cannot drop out that which psychology has already disclosed. 

"La logique sociale" is not distinct from individual logic any 
more than the social consciousness is distinct from individual 
consciousness. The "logical duel," "opposition," and "adapta- 
tion" discussed by Tarde do not exist until the "beliefs" and 
"desires" which contradict or reinforce each other meet in the 
individual mind; and it is within the individual consciousness 
that these contests go on. Your neighbor's act considered as a 
psychic reality does not condition yours until you become aware 
of his act, and then it is your own idea of what the activity of 
your associate is or was or may be that conditions your activi- 
ties; so that even here we have an adjustment of ideas within 
the individual consciousness. Accordingly the principles of in- 
dividual psychology, if completely enough worked out, should 
state the most general conditions of these adjustments. There- 

" American Journal of Sociology, XIV, 329. 
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fore, although they do not by themselves suffice to explain the 
social phenomena and answer the sociological questions, yet it is 
necessary to follow the example of Tarde, and so apply them as 
to make them yield as much as they will of the explanation of 
social realities. 

Carrying out well-known principles to their applications in a 
special field exhibits those principles in a new light, and gives 
them an extension of meaning. And especially (as shown by the 
achievements of physiology in the application of chemical prin- 
ciples) to show that a certain vast range of phenomena is re- 
ducible, wholly or in some definite degree, to special applications 
of certain previously known principles, is itself to discover a 
general principle which may be of the highest importance. And 
to point out the general methods of their application in this spe- 
cial field may be to formulate a set of scientific laws, validated 
in part as deductions from the general principles previously 
known and in part as inductions from study in the specific field. 

3. Forms of conditioning relationship. These are relation- 
ships in which the psychic activity of one associate conditions 
the psychic activity of another. Among the psychic conditions 
which determine social effects must be noticed not only those 
stated by the laws of general psychology, together with the kinds 
of concrete activity, such as superstitions, practical arts, etc., but 
also specific forms of relationship between the activities of asso- 
ciates. Similar relationships may exist between activities of di- 
verse kinds; for example, either the religious or the political 
ideas of two persons may stand to each other in the relation 
characteristic of master and disciple. 

These relationships may be regarded as the social condition- 
ing par excellence. Such writers as Simmel and Bougie take 
the forms of relationship here to be enumerated (though by them 
somewhat differently defined) and put with them the technic 
conditions of numbers of associates, their distribution in space 
and facility of communication, and classing them together de- 
nominate them "the forms of social conditioning." And they 
would restrict sociology to the investigation of the influence of 
these conditions upon social activities, notwithstanding the fact 
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that a field of investigation is specific provided its problem phe- 
nomena are of one specific class, though the conditioning phe- 
nomena are of various classes, as indeed they must be when the 
resultant problem phenomena belong to the higher realms of 
complex conditioning. 

Causation for science is always a conjunction of phenomena 
which makes possible the issuance of a specific resultant. Social 
causation is conjunction between two terms: first, the activity 
of an associate A; second, the psycho-physical organism of an 
associate B, alive and ready for activity — activity which will be 
determined in part by the state of the organism of B in respect 
to general physical condition and especially in respect to the neu- 
ral condition which embodies effects of all his previous social 
experience, and in part by the nature of the activity of A, that is, 
in part by each of the two terms in the new social relationship. 
The resultant activity of A will of course be psychic as is 
all social activity. It will also be social, since it is such an 
activity as can appear only in an associate, and by virtue of social 
causation, and the exact nature of it will be determined by the 
exact character of the causal conjunction of the conditions 
just defined. This causal conjunction and the activity issu- 
ing from it are the two sides of a single incident. The causal 
conjunction is obscure, complex, and difficult to' describe, but the 
issuing activity is manifest, and the whole phenomenon is rec- 
ognized and named with reference to the resultant, so that in 
naming the different forms of conditioning relationship I shall 
frequently seem to be naming the varieties of psychic activity 
which issue from them. But it must be understood that a given 
variety of resultant activity could not issue except from a 
variety of causal relation adapted to produce it. Thus it is 
a perfectly justifiable metonymy to name the varieties of condi- 
tioning relation by the varieties of activity to which they give rise. 

c) Social suggestion. The word "suggestion" is used in two 
different senses : In popular speech it contrasts with direct asser- 
tion, in which the words of one person are frankly and obviously 
intended to cause the formation of an idea in the mind of an- 
other person, and expresses the relation existing when the act 
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of the former person was a less obvious or less obviously inten- 
tional cause for the formation of the particular idea which arises 
in the mind of the second person. By recent scientific writers 
the term suggestion is employed to designate the relation exist- 
ing when the idea occasioned in the mind of the second person, 
whether by direct assertion or by suggestion in the popular sense, 
is adopted by the latter not merely as an idea, but as his own 
idea and belief, in the absence of adequate logical ground. 24 

We are seriously in need of a single expression to indicate 
the social causation of ideas in all its forms, and we seem to have 
no phrase that will bear the expansion so well as the phrase "social 
suggestion." Accordingly I shall use that phrase to designate all 
causal relations between social activities from which the issuing 
resultant is an idea. Such social relations exist whenever one 
associate gets an idea from another, whether it be a new idea, 
or a familiar idea recalled to> mind, an idea expressed in speech, 
or implied in speech or conduct, or the idea of an action wit- 
nessed, or an idea of whatever kind. 

The following varieties of social suggestion may be dis- 
tinguished : 

( 1 ) The social suggestion is direct when B's idea is a copy 
of its objective source; it is an idea of the idea, or other activity 
of A. 

(2) Counter-suggestion exists when the idea or activity of 
A not merely causes a copy to arise in the mind of B, but also 
evokes in B's mind a contrasting or contradictory idea. 

(3) Irrational suggestion. — Suggestion, whether direct, 
counter, or secondary, may be either irrational or rational. 
It is irrational when concentration upon the source of sug- 
gestion causes that partial "dissociation of personality" which 
is inconsistent with the normal reaction of the whole mind and 
which inhibits deliberation, criticism, or contradiction of the 
suggestion ; or when a suggestion less intense awakens to activity 
a fraction of the mind while by reason of weariness or abstrac- 
tion or other cause the related activities which if aroused might 

M McDowell, Social Psychology, 97; Baldwin, Dictionary of Philosophy. 
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inhibit the acceptance of the suggested idea are not brought to 
bear upon it. 

(4) Rational suggestion exists when the suggested idea 
though externally occasioned is not passively accepted or allowed 
to occupy a place unchallenged in the mind, but enters as a duly 
examined and naturalized citizen and no mere "squatter." The 
suggested idea is not "held" as "my idea" until criticized in the 
light of the related notions previously held and so rationally ap- 
proved and adopted. 

(5) Secondary social suggestion. — The new idea which arises 
by social suggestion having once taken its place in the mind of 
B it may slip inert into a dusty corner of memory or it may enter 
into causal relationship with other contents of the mind. The 
socially suggested idea may have been insignificant in itself, but 
the result of its combination with other ideas in the mind of B 
may be of the greatest importance. The secondary suggestion 
may follow immediately upon the social suggestion or it may be 
delayed. 

Of this secondary suggestion there are three important varie- 
ties; (a) that in which a suggested idea corroborates an idea 
previously in the mind in which the suggested idea arises; (&) 
that in which a suggested idea discredits a previous idea; (c) 
that in which the suggested idea makes a fertile combination with 
a previous idea so as to issue in an invention — using the word 
invention in the broadest sense. 

Secondary suggestion differs from the other forms of sug- 
gestion here enumerated in that it is wholly within a single mind 
and in that sense is purely psychic causation, as contrasted with 
the primary social suggestion in which one of the causal terms 
was the activity of a second party. The secondary social sug- 
gestion may be a purely psychic fact but it is not on that account 
any less a condition of social facts. Without secondary social 
suggestion social evolution would proceed neither fast nor far. 
In secondary social suggestion, and in the form of causal relation- 
ship next to be mentioned, we have the general phenomenon to 
which Tarde gave the name "adaptation," and a combination of 
causation through a relationship between the activities of asso- 
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ciates with that causation through the general forms of psychic 
conditioning which was above discussed. 

b) Relationships between the activities of associates which 
result in a new or modified state of feeling. We are in the habit 
of saying a state of feeling and not an activity of feeling, but 
feeling is no less functional than cognition or volition. 

(1) Incitation and deterrence. Socially elicited feeling 
which has as its excitant a suggested idea, that is, an idea formed 
in the mind of B as a result of social relationship with A. 

Most ideas, in some degree, excite desire or dread, which of 
course are socially caused if the ideas exciting them are so caused. 

Desire and dread result from suggested ideas concerning the 
effects to be expected from acts or things, or concerning the af- 
fective quality of possible experiences, and from ideas concern- 
ing the attainability of the desirable or the imminence of the 
undesirable as well as by direct instinctive reaction upon a pres- 
ent idea. 

It is to be remarked that these effects of suggestion may be 
intended by the associate from whom the suggestion emanates, 
as in persuasion, incitation, warning, intimidation, legal sanction, 
and the like, or they may be natural consequences wholly unde- 
signed. New ideas propagated by suggestion throughout a popu- 
lation or social class may modify and in time revolutionize the 
prevalent desires and ambitions, and the directions of individual 
struggle and public policy. 

(2) Sympathy or the relationship existing when one who 
witnesses signs of feeling which are manifested by an associate 
thereupon experiences similar feelings. This applies not only to 
pain and joy, but to approvals, detestations, and sentiments in 
general. Tastes and moral codes are thus transmitted, especially 
to the young. 

(3) Social liking and dislike, the feeling of pleasure or the 
opposite directly occasioned by contemplation of the physical, 
mental, or moral traits and conduct of associates. These are 
aesthetic feelings of various flavors and when coupled with ex- 
citation of certain instinctive feelings, especially feelings of so- 
ciability, tenderness, anger, fear, and disgust, they reach their 
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culmination in love and hate. The aesthetic experiences which 
are occasioned socially, that is which arise from contemplation 
of human psychic values, differ from others which are occa- 
sioned by sensuous experience. A variety of emotional elements 
thus excited, and corresponding to variations in the social rela- 
tionships, compound and recompound to form reverence, grati- 
tude, scorn, etc. 26 

(4) Admiration and contempt. The social experiences desig- 
nated by these words differ from liking and dislike in the greater 
proportion of judgment which they contain as an element. In this 
they resemble the sense of justice in its contrast with instinctive 
feelings of sympathy and anger. The judgment which underlies 
a feeling of respect or contempt is one of comparison between the 
particular person, act, or trait, and some accepted standard. 

The words admiration and contempt emphasize emotional 
element in the experience which they designate. The word re- 
spect is employed instead of admiration when it is the element 
of judgment that is emphasized. 

Admiration is the emotional sign of a particular social rela- 
tion and from the moment that it appears it is a forceful factor in 
determining the further course of social responses. It is of 
widespread occurrence. Simmel believes that "Ueber und Unter- 
ordnung" exist wherever persons associate ; this, as he defines it, 
is not the same as respect and admiration but is naturally accom- 
panied by them in a very large proportion of cases. 

It is not necessarily the entire character or conduct of a per- 
son or group that is admired but may be only some specific trait 
or activity, yet, in situations or relations that bring that specific 
quality or action to the front, we look up with admiration to 
the person or group possessing it. 

One may admire a quality, act, or achievement to> which he 
or she does not aspire; for example, the prowess of an athlete 
may be admired by a woman, the skill of a mechanic by a philos- 
opher, or the performances of a violinist by one who makes no 
attempt to play. We tend to admire whatever is recognized by 
us as excellence according to our standards. 

" McDougall, Social Psychology, chap. v. 
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Admiration may be heightened when its object is so far above 
our own achievement as to be incomprehensible and become an 
object of wonder. McDougall defines admiration as a compound 
of wonder with "submission" or "negative" self-feeling. There 
is no denying the power of mystery to elicit emotion, but this is 
a very different thing from the emotional response elicited by a 
judgment of excellence. If wonder were an essential element in 
admiration there could hardly be such a thing as mutual admira- 
tion for similar achievement, such as the admiration of artists, 
scholars, or soldiers for each others' achievements like their own. 
We wonder, says McDougall, at that which we do not compre- 
hend; but are we- not most certain to admire excellence which we 
understand and appreciate, our admiration being more truly 
based upon our understanding than upon our ignorance? The 
deference which we feel for excellence that we understand is 
in part deference for an ideal of which that excellence speaks. 
Admiration is the emotional side of the attitude which on the 
cognitive side is respect. Admiration differs from liking in that 
liking is a direct emotional response evoked by perception, while 
admiration is mediated by judgment. Yet admiration is itself 
distinctly an emotional state — the element of judgment may 
be swallowed up in the emotion. However, the emotion would 
never have been what we call admiration without the presence of 
a judgment that the object of admiration was a display of power, 
skill, bravery, knowledge, or some trait, quality, or achievement 
accepted as a standard of excellence. The element of judgment 
is most readily lost sight of in the emotion which it evokes if it 
is an obvious or habitual judgment, that is to say an easy one on 
which consciousness hardly pauses. Such for example, is the 
judgment of bigness. A mere sensation of bigness may evoke an 
instinct and emotion of fear or wonder but not admiration. Ad- 
miring recognition that a man is big involves judgment by refer- 
ence to a standard of man-bigness. Without that reference the 
object of admiration could not be recognized as big for a man. 

It may indeed be futile to attempt as McDougall does to re- 
duce all our higher social emotions to compounds of the simple 
instinctive feelings which we share with animals. It is like the 
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attempt sometimes made to analyze all flavors into a few simple 
taste elements. It may be theoretically feasible so to analyze 
into sensation elements the tastes of apple and peach, fragrance 
of violet and stench of trillium, clang of iron and tone of violin. 
If however, as McDougall says, instinctive actions are susceptible 
of modifications from their original definite form, may not the 
feeling-tone accompanying them change also? And since man 
is capable of many action-elements which are not instinctive!, 
many which are mediated by reason, and many which are com- 
pounded of elements that are dissolved away from all instinctive 
definiteness of combination in which they may first have been 
evolved so as to be capable of readjustment into most manifold 
forms to meet the exigencies of complex environment, why 
should not feeling similarly (though being more vague than 
thought or action, it has not so many special and recognizable 
forms) yet shade away into variations and combinations not to 
be identified by reference to instinctive origin ? Instinct is like a 
rubber stamp, while our later developed activities are like a font 
of type. We cannot explain the passages printed by the type as 
combinations of the rubber stamps even though all the letters 
occur in the stamps. Instinctive activities are definite and rigid 
while later the elements of activity which in animals are first 
developed in these rigid molds are set free to recombine in all 
complexity. 

Moreover, instinctive reactions include none of those which 
are mediated by reason, among which are those based upon judg- 
ments of comparison with any accepted or ideal standard. There- 
fore the emotion which is mediated by judgments of excellence 
cannot be instinctive ; wonder is, but admiration is not. 

With reference to the second of the two elements of which 
McDowell thinks admiration is compounded, viz., instinctive 
feeling of subjection, it is possible to raise the question whether 
there is such a thing as an instinct either of "self-assertion" or 
of "self-abasement." It is impracticable here to discuss the evi- 
dence which McDougall offers for his view, and which seems to 
me open to question. It is true that we have the experience of 
"self-assertion" prompted by a powerful inborn tendency; but 
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is this tendency a definite complex motor response evoked by per- 
ception of a definite objective stimulus, that is, is it an instinct; 
or is it the sum total of any and all motor propulsions evoked by 
any and all objective stimulations that may arouse the organism 
to zestful functioning, and its emotional phase the accompani- 
ment of any and all unobstructed activity which we value as our 
own? 

If the latter view be correct then the "instinct of self-asser- 
tion" goes along with the "instinct of play." Play like "self- 
assertion" is not a special instinct but a general innate tendency. 
Play is an activity of the stimulated organism which is con- 
tinued for the mere joy of functioning. The young animal plays 
not because it has a special play instinct but just because it is 
alive, and its muscles and nerves must function in the presence 
of the proper stimulus, unless prevented by fatigue, inhibiting 
counter-stimulation, or other repression, and it enjoys function- 
ing and suffers in stagnant inaction. 

Similarly one may question the existence of the so-called 
"instinct of subjection" with its emotional phase of "negative 
self-sense." Is the so-called subjection of the little dog before 
the big dog the manifestation of any other special instinct and 
emotion than fear? Men also fear each other, and also men 
submit themselves to each other for guidance and in loyal service. 
But even the latter does not seem to be the manifestation of a 
special instinct, but to result from a combination of social ef- 
fects part of which have been mentioned and part of which re- 
main to be named. Would not one be justified in suggesting that 
"negative self-feeling" is neither the emotional side of a special 
instinct, nor is it always negative? It may be partly or wholly 
fear, and it may be partly or wholly deference, which is a very 
different thing from fear. Deference is not negative but positive. 
By that word I mean appreciation and respect and admiration for 
the qualities, powers, and achievements of one's fellows, accom- 
panied by solicitude for the social approval of the persons so 
regarded. Men differ widely in their natural and cultivated ten- 
dency to see the other man's side of every case and situation and 
allow full value to the worth, rights, and excellence of their 
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associates, as also in solicitude for the approval of the worthy. 
This is not fear nor is it always the negation of proud self-sense, 
though by the observer it may occasionally be mistaken for 
them. 

(5) Envy and competition. In the case of excellences which 
we best understand and to which we most aspire the experience of 
admiration is liable to be complicated or even inhibited by another 
special element in social experience which is due to the relation of 
similarity between our own aspirations and endeavors and those 
of another, namely envy. The danger that envy may inhibit ad- 
miration justifies the phrase "generous admiration," a phrase most 
commonly applied to the enthusiasm of respect felt by equals for 
each other, uncomplicated by wonder. 

The social relationship which gives rise to the experience of 
envy is so obvious in many instances that this relation between 
the activities of associates is recognized by common observation 
as well as the experience which it occasions, and is given a name 
in common speech — its name is competition and the social rela- 
tion is that which exists between similar activities (whether 
overt or remaining subjective as desires) of which the success 
of one diminishes the success of the other by absorbing a part 
or all of opportunity for success or because success is a matter 
of comparison. 

(6) Hostility and conflict. Envy is a special form of hos- 
tility, and competition is a special form of conflict. Conflict is the 
relation between associates whose activities tend to prevent or 
destroy each other, or render each other futile. The conflicting 
activities may be contradictory or incongruous ideas, or contrary- 
desires capable of expressing themselves in overt activities which 
oppose each other. Competing activities are similar but conflict- 
ing activities need not be of the same kind. Diverse activities 
may impede each other, or an idea may be contrary to a desire so 
that the idea and those who express it become objects of hostility. 
Hostility is the psychic index of conflict. 

The experience of hostility may continue after the original 
relation of conflict has passed, then hostility is vindictiveness or 
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vengefulness. But continued hostility or vengefulness naturally 
prompts to new acts of conflict. 

(7) Tolerance like hostility is an accompaniment of the re- 
lation of conflict. Tolerance is the absence of hostility in the 
presence of conflict. The absence of hostility is a negative fact 
but it is often due to a positive inhibition of hostility by atten- 
tion to considerations calculated to produce that inhibition. 
Such rational attention serves the purpose of an act of organiza- 
tion, for social organization consists in securing serviceable rela- 
tions between activities. Hostility engendered by conflict be- 
tween a particular set of activities tends to prevent the parties 
from maintaining serviceable relationships between their other 
non-conflicting activities, but if tolerance exists in spite of the 
particular conflict then desirable relations between the remaining 
activities can be maintained. Thus tolerance makes social organi- 
zation possible among persons, some of whose activities are 
conflicting. 

(8) Reciprocity is the relation existing between the activi- 
ties of associates when the activity of each party affords a motive 
for the activity of the other party, each desiring the activity of 
the other and securing it by the performance of his own. It is 
illustrated by simple co-operation, as where two carry a load 
which neither could carry alone, by exchange, and by organization 
in general. 

(9) Altruism exists when anticipated experience of another, 
or of others, is adopted as an end so as to become a motive to 
action. 

c) Imitation and its conditions. The relations which occa- 
sion states of feeling, which have just been discussed, affect in 
consequence the overt activities which these feelings prompt, 
and most of them serve often to bring the overt activities of 
associates into greater similarity. But imitation assimilates the 
activities of the imitator and the imitated individual directly, in 
this resembling sympathy as an assimilation of the feelings of 
associates. 

(1) Imitation itself. The important fact connoted by the 
word "imitation" is a direct causal relation between a social 
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activity which becomes overt (or socio-physical) and the similar 
antecedent overt act of an associate. 

This of course is a much narrower meaning than that given 
to the word by Tarde, who employs it as a term for all social 
causation, including social suggestion in all its varieties, the 
social modification of states of feeling, including desires and 
deterrences and consequent changes in conduct, as well as imita- 
tion proper as here defined. Analysis of the forms of psychic 
social relationships seems both to assign to the word imitation 
indispensable use with this narrow and definite connotation, as 
well as to reveal a diversity of forms of social causation too great 
to be forced upon this single term. 

C. Lloyd Morgan asks what is the incentive which moves 
the animal or the child to imitate the movements he sees and the 
articulate sounds he hears, and he replies: 

The only answer to this questidn which seems admissible is that the 
resemblance of the sounds he utters to the sound he hears is itself a source 
of pleasurable satisfaction — the tendency to imitate is based upon an innate 
and congenital bias to get pleasure out of such resemblances — if there be no 
such innate proclivity it is difficult to see whence the incentive to imitation 
can be derived. 86 

Nothing is easier when explaining why human beings do so 
and so than to answer that they have a special innate proclivity 
for doing so and so. Does it not suffice, without supposing the 
existence of any such specialized innate bias, to observe that the 
overt activities of associates are particularly calculated to catch 
the attention, and so to have a powerful idiomotor effect; that 
action is congenial, the organism craves to function; that the 
activities of kindred organisms are particularly congenial; and 
that to do as others do secures recognition as a member of the 
group; and that it reinforces the individual's conscious compre- 
hension of the other members of the group whom he imitates 
and his sense of membership among them, and so brings the 
gregarious or sociable relation to its fulfilment? Here we have 
the living organism craving action, the congenial activities of 
kindred organism presented to the eye or ear, the idiomotor 

"Habit and Instinct, 167. 
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prompting follows, and such action once begun brings to the 
actor comprehension and fellowship with his kind and recogni- 
tion from them. How needless and futile for the expert inter- 
preter of animal intelligence to imagine a "congenital bias" to 
get pleasure out of the mere fact of resemblance, as the only- 
thinkable explanation of the fact of imitation! 

In imitation the suggestion coming from A to B is a sug- 
gestion of an overt act and it is adopted by B so as to have full 
course in the organism and become in turn B's act. As I have 
elsewhere stated imitation is not any specific kind of act, but it is 
any kind of act "from saying 'Mamma' to building a battleship" 
which is due to this particular causal relationship to a similar 
antecedent act of an associate. This causal relationship is the 
sociologically significant fact designated by the word "imitation." 
It seems like an absurdity to speak of a perfectly indefinite mass 
of heterogeneous activities like this as the function of an instinct, 
as so many of our most respected authorities do. It is rather the 
consequence of one of the pervasive social relationships. 

(2) Contrariness exists when the sense, whether well de- 
fined or vague or even subconscious, that the suggested idea is 
another's makes counter-suggestions congenial and propulsive, 
so that they tend to get possession of the organism and control 
conduct, merely by virtue of the fact that they differ from the 
idea suggested. This may be due to repugnance against the per- 
son from whom the suggestion emanates, or merely to pleasure 
in maintaining a distinct and vivid self-sense. 

Contrariness is the overt or conative element of an experi- 
ence of which the accompanying cognitive element is counter- 
suggestion. The reason for making separate items of counter- 
suggestion and contrariness is that by the former we designate 
the relation between an idea and its social cause, and in the latter 
the relation between an overt act and its social cause. Contrari- 
ness may be inhibited when counter-suggestion is present. 

d) The inclusive social relation. All of the varieties of 
causal social relationship, or causal relations between the psychic 
states of associates, above discussed, fall within one most gen- 
eral form of social relationship or association as such. 
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( i ) Fascination. The psychic index (or effect in experience) 
of association in general may be termed social fascination. 

Fascination is the state of special interest which is excited 
in every normal person by his associates as beings who do or can 
act, feel, and think. This fascination of one associate for an- 
other exists in widely varying degrees. It may be strong enough 
to so concentrate the attention of one person upon another as 
to exclude inhibiting considerations and promptings, and give 
the acts, opinions, or sentiments of the fascinating person unob- 
structed right of way to be repeated in the organism of the per- 
son subject to him. In some degree this influence of one indi- 
vidual upon another probably never fails to be present when two 
or more persons are aware of each other. The hostile, obnoxious, 
and contemptible exert their fascination ofttimes as irresistibly 
as the charming and congenial, and even the dull and taciturn can 
hardly be ignored as can a stone or a beast. Constant association 
with a distasteful person may be a torture from which attention 
cannot escape ; and habitual presence of any human being prob- 
ably never fails to produce its effect upon his associates. We 
naturally desire to exert our fascination. That is to hold atten- 
tion, with or without conscious purpose of a particular effect 
which we aim to produce upon those who attend to us. And when 
we aim at no suggestion, persuasion, warning, or other particular 
effect whatever, even when we are free from the ambitious, nat- 
ural desire to exert our fascination, and indeed are quite uncon- 
scious of exerting any influence upon those who are aware of us, 
still we are causes, and our relationship with associates is caus- 
ally significant, at times in slight, and at times in momentous de- 
gree. Fascination is the psychic index of the most universal 
social relation. It is the primary effect of social relationship in 
general, namely, the interest excited, or the grip of a person or 
persons upon the attention of an associate. 

(2) Prestige. Fascination, as we have seen, exists in widely 
various degrees. Every experience which is socially caused is 
the resultant of two sets of conditions (to mention no others) : 
first, the activities of the associate A, and second, the function- 
ing psycho-physical organism of the associate B, the latter a 
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product of the heredity and previous life of B up to its most 
recent moment. Each of these sets of conditions is highly modi- 
fiable and the primary social resultant, the social fascination 
which B experiences in the presence of A, is correspondingly 
variable. It may amount to hypnotism. The social relation 
which results in a high (though normal) degree of fascination on 
the part of B is described by saying that A has prestige. 

It is clear that all of the varieties of social relation which 
have been enumerated imply some degree of fascination. It is 
also plain that the attention of A is arrested and held in different 
ways in different relations. The following types of prestige may 
be distinguished : 

(a) Adventitious prestige. First, and in a sense lowest, but 
far from negligible in power to affect, is external or adventitious 
prestige. The other forms of prestige result from some trait 
in the social activity itself (a psychic fact) which arrests atten- 
tion. Adventitious prestige has two principal forms : first, physi- 
cal prestige. Such is the power to arrest and hold attention 
which belongs to the man who sits or stands on the platform, 
rides a horse, wears a brilliant uniform, the robes of a priest, 
or the horrid mask of a medicine man (apart from any meaning 
of the garb) ; it belongs to the neatly written examination paper, 
the letter upon admirable stationery, the loud voice, the towering 
figure, the striking or beautiful face. The second form of adven- 
titious prestige is contrast, due to no positive quality in the 
activity but to its difference from the usual, the expected, the 
appropriate. This is the principle of sensationalism. Ingenuity 
may be expended in securing contrast. If the ingenuity as such 
wins admiration and secures prestige that is prestige of another 
sort. 

(b) Emotional prestige. All those varieties of social rela- 
tion which have for their psychic index a high degree of emotion, 
especially of liking and admiration, tend powerfully to hold at- 
tention and to get right of way for their suggestions in the or- 
ganism impressed. The varieties of emotional prestige are as 
numerous as the social activities and traits that are liked and ad- 
mired in different societies at different times and places. 
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(c) Rational prestige. It is an error to regard prestige as 
the type of irrational social causation. Nothing would be more 
irrational than for a human being to isolate and socially disin- 
herit himself by refusing to receive suggestions and to imitate, 
and hardly could anything be more irrational than a determina- 
tion in the acceptance of suggestions and models never to be 
guided by prestige. So far as practicable we should test sug- 
gestions by their correspondence with ideas already tested and 
with other objective realities besides the fact that they emanate 
from a person of prestige. But in our acquisition of a large 
part of our content of life the chief rational guide is prestige. 

Prestige is indeed frequently a non-rational guide determin- 
ing the adoption of beliefs, standards, tastes, ambitions, etc., as 
is indicated by the fact that rational prestige is only one among 
several varieties. Prestige is a reasonable and often the only 
reasonable guide, when it is the effect not of wayward emotion 
but of respect and trust. As it is said that in developed eco- 
nomic relations fully 60 per cent of trade is done on a credit 
basis, so also in order to prosper in social life we are obliged to 
do largely a credit business in psychic goods. 

Rational prestige is a relation existing when attention is 
commanded because, for some reason that seems good, a person 
has judged that his associate can be trusted in some particular. 
Rational prestige is enjoyed by many teachers, scientists, and 
explorers in matters of belief, by men of achievement in matters 
of practical method, by men of public spirit coupled with intelli- 
gence in matters of policy. 

(d) Quasi-rational prestige. This is of two principal vari- 
eties. The first exists when a supposed reason for confidence, 
though really a present fact, is inadequate as a reason. Of this 
there are three main sub-varieties each of great importance: 
the prestige of the ancient (backed commonly by a prestige of 
emotion), the prestige which in an age of successful innova- 
tion belongs to whatever is "the latest," the "up-to-date" (backed 
commonly by a prestige of contrast), and the prestige of numbers 
(the powers of which as an excuse to shirk reasoning and as a 
quasi-rational voucher for the ideals and practices of the many, 
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is probably reinforced by a natural gregarious or sociable tend- 
ency). The second main variety of quasi-rational prestige is 
transferred prestige, which exists when the reasonable confidence 
which has been rationally accorded to some of the activities of a 
person is transferred to his other activities to which the reason 
for confidence, though adequate in its place, does not apply, 
through a vague inference that whoever is highly excellent in 
one particular is so in other particulars also. (This is commonly 
reinforced by prestige of emotion in the form of admiration.) 
One example of the transfer of prestige is the leadership of the 
rich in matters with reference to which their enonomic achieve- 
ments are no guaranty of superiority. The prestige of the 
metropolis is mainly transferred prestige. 

Leadership and guidance are such a pressing necessity, pres- 
tige so congenial to the mind of us social animals, and rational 
prestige is so good, that the tremendous role of quasi-rational 
prestige is a perfectly natural result. This remark leads up to 
the fifth and last heading in this enumeration. 

(<?) The prestige of desire. Any of the higher forms of 
prestige may be counterfeited, the conterfeit being made by those 
who accept it, and thus accepted becoming an important social 
reality. It is a sociological commonplace that belief is largely 
determined by desire. Accordingly when a people desire that a 
person or group should possess power or excellence they usually 
ascribe these qualities to that person or group. (And it must be 
kept in mind that prestige pertains to whole groups as well as to 
individuals.) For example, small boys planning to form a ball 
nine proceed to attribute to individuals of their number special 
abilities in playing the important positions to which they are 
assigned. A nation going to war regards its leaders as rarely 
gifted heroes. McClellan was a second Napoleon until Bull Run. 
And if success comes where the glory of the successful individual 
is reflected upon his group, the group magnifies that success and 
heightens that glory in imagination. Thus Dewey is the equal 
of Nelson. We desire great men in order that we may lean 
upon them, in order that our nation or sect or set may be guided 
by them. We need them even as topics of conversation. There 
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are really great men, but reputations are affected not only by the 
greatness of those who bear them but also by the needs and de- 
sires of others. 

The prestige of great place, when place has been secured in 
competition, is in part rational; it lends itself peculiarly to trans- 
ference, the ability to secure election or appointment being taken 
as evidence of greater abilities appropriate to the dimensions of 
the station occupied, and corresponding also to the desire of the 
people for greatness in their leaders and men of eminent station. 

The classification which has been proposed may now be 
summarized. Owing to the limitations of language when thus 
employed, the titles set down in this summary are of course 
merely symbols, which cannot properly be interpreted except in 
the light of the foregoing discussion. 

We have attempted to analyze — 

A. Social Activities 

B. Modes of Change in Social Activities 

C. Conditions Which Determine Social Activities 
The outline of the analysis is as follows: 

A. The Social Activities 

I. Prevalent activities in which feeling predominates 
i. Likes and dislikes 

a) Economic wants 

b) Artistic tastes 

c) Likings for plays and recreations 

d) Tastes in etiquette and ceremony 

2. Standards of success. Appreciation of 

a) Physical prowess 

b) Gratification of appetites and tastes 

c) Wealth 

d) Power over men including 

e) Personal charm and influence due to 
(i) Other forms of success 

(2) Fascination 

(3) Intellectual influence 

(4) Moral attraction 

f) Domestic efficiency 

g) Achievement in art or play 
h) Literary achievement 
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i) Scientific achievement 

3) MiMtary achievement 

k) Achievement in politics or other organization 

I) "Sanctity" 

m) Goodness 

(1) Instinctive goodness 

(2) Rational goodness and usefulness 

II. Sciences and creeds 

1. Relating to material phenomena 

2. Relating to psychic (including social) phenomena 

3. Relating to that which is beyond the sphere of observation 

III. The Arts of Life 

1. In the acquisition and manipulation of material things 

a) Extraction 

b) Transformation 

c) Transportation 

d) Communication 

e) Personal service 

f) Personal aggression 

g) Theft 
h) Giving 

2. In the acquisition and manipulation of psychic possessions 

a) Methods of thought and proof 

(1) Animism 

(2) Authority 

(3) System 

(4) Science 

b) Arts of communication and dissemination, including: 

(1) Language 

(2) Literary and rhetorical arts 

(3) Arts of secrecy and of deception 

(4) Pedagogy 

(5) Arts of self-culture 

c) Fine arts and play 

(1) Music 

(2) Painting 

(3) Sculpture 

(4) Architecture 

(5) Art crafts and decoration 

(6) Ceremony and etiquette 

(7) Theater and other exhibitions 

(8) Amateur athletics 

(9) Games of mind and chance 
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(10) Outdoor locomotion as play 
(n) Primitive industries as play 

(12) Gambling 

(13) Drinking and other drugging 

(14) Feasting 

(15) Dancing 

(16) Social reunion 

(17) Sex indulgence 

3. Arts of organization and administration 

a) Political organization 

b) Domestic organization 

c) Religious organization 

(1) Creed and teaching 

(2) Ritual and observance 

(3) Polity 

d) Economic organization 

e) Organization of public opinion 

B. Modes or Types of Change in Social Activity: Socio-physical Phe- 
nomena 

1. Variations in strength 

a) Of faith in creeds or rules of practice 

b) Of sentiments 

2. Variations in extent 

3. Variations in degree of uniformity 

4. Variations in phase 

a) Innovation 

b) Fashion 

c) Custom 

d) Institution 

e) Rational eclecticism 

f) Organization 

C. Conditions of Social Activities 

I. Geographic 

1. Aspect 

2. Climate 
3- Soil 

4. Minerals 

5. Flora 

6. Fauna 

7. Topography 

8. Internal and external distances 
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II. Technic conditions 

1. Wealth 

a) Its forms 

b) Its amount 

c) Its distribution 

2. Population 
a) Numbers 

6) Distribution in space 

III. Physiologic conditions 

1. Heredity 

a) Age 

b) Sex 

c) Race 

i) Congenital health, disease, and defects 

e) Psychic predispositions (temperament and endowment) 

2. Acquired 

a) Disease and defect 

b) Special strength and skill 

c) Psychic dispositions (second nature, habits) 

IV. Psychological conditions 

1. The presence or absence of specific social activities of every kind 

2. Conditions inherent in the psychic processes generally considered 

3. Recurrent forms of relationship between the activities of asso- 
ciates 

a) Suggestion 

(1) Direct suggestion 

(2) Counter-suggestion 

(3) Irrational suggestion 

(4) Rational suggestion 

(5) Secondary suggestion 

(a) Corroborating previous ideas 

(b) Discrediting previous ideas 

(c) Fertile combination with previous ideas 

b) Relations affecting feelings and desires 

(1) Incitation and deterrence 

(2) Sympathy 

(3) Social liking and dislike 

(4) Admiration and contempt 

(5) Envy and competition 

(6) Hostility and conflict 

(7) Tolerance 
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(8) Reciprocity 

(9) Altruism 

c) Imitation 

(1) Imitation proper 

(2) Contrariness 

d) The inclusive social relation 

(1) Social fascination 

(2) Prestige 

(a) Adventitious prestige (physical prestige, prestige of 
contrast) 

(b) Emotional prestige 

(c) Rational prestige 

(d) Quasi-rational prestige 
Prestige of antiquity 
Prestige of modernity 
Prestige of numbers 
Transferred prestige 

Prestige of wealth 
Prestige of metropolis 

(e) Prestige of desire 

It is doubtless impossible at the present stage of advancement 
in sociology to make a final and perfect classification of social 
phenomena and their variations and their causes. The analysis 
is not yet sufficiently complete. A tentative classification can 
approach near enough to exact correspondence with the facts to 
serve as a valuable summary of present results, and in the attempt 
to formulate it one may be able to contribute some advance. 
And even an imperfect classification as a subject of progressive 
amendment is far better than mere confusion. 

The classification just proposed is too analytic for some of the 
purposes of popular presentation, but not too analytic for an 
outline program of investigation. 

As was indicated at the beginning of this article, classifi- 
cation in order to be scientifically helpful does not need to be 
ideally systematic. Indeed, an ideally systematic classification 
would be open to the suspicion of having gained that quality 
at the cost of using relatively superficial criteria by which to 
mark its divisions. Important traits of social phenomena are 
present in all degrees, so that the realities which they characterize 
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are now broadly contrasted and now shade into each other. 
Moreover in reality so complex as prevalent human activities, 
contrasting elements unite, and activities which with respect to 
their dominant element belong to a single group, contain con- 
trasting subordinate elements, any one of which if sufficiently 
prominent might require transference to another group of which 
that element was the distinguishing characteristic. Since this 
is true it must be a question, now and then, to which group a 
certain activity should be assigned; though as a rule the char- 
acter of each social reality is predominantly due to some belief 
or sentiment or overt activity which quite clearly determinesi 
its place in the classification ; otherwise it must be analyzed into 
its constituent elements, in order that it may be explained. If 
these things are so, then the indulgence of individual idiosyncra- 
sies must be curbed by the spirit of generous collaboration, if 
there is ever to be any useful consensus in the classification of 
social phenomena. Classification is necessarily in some degree a 
matter of convenience and of voluntary convention. This is not 
inconsistent with what has been said of the importance of classi- 
fication to scientific progress. The nature of a classification thus 
adopted would be understood by all sociologists. It need cause 
no misapprehension as to the nature of the particular realities 
which might conceivably be assigned to either of two classes, 
and in spite of its inevitable limitations, such a classification is 
fitted not only to facilitate co-operation among those who attempt 
to contribute toward the vast work of creating a sociology, but 
also to cause the main features which diversify the field of social 
reality to stand clearly forth. 



